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‘ 


Tuts was the most brilliant period in the history of China. Kublai Khan 
after subduing and uniting the whole country and adding Burmah, Cochin- 
China and Tonquin to the empire, entered upon a series of internal im- 
provements and civil reforms, which raised the country he had conquered to 
the highest rank of civilization, power and progress. ‘Tranquillity succeeded 
the commotions of the previous period; life and property were amply pro- 
tected ; justice was equally dispensed; and the effect of a gradual increase 
of the currency, which was jealously guarded from counterfeiting, was to 
stimulate industry and prevent the monopolization of capital. It was during 
this era that the Imperial canal, sixteen hundred and sixty miles long, together 
with many other notable structures, was built.* There is some little discrep- 
ancy in the dates assigned by Du Halde and Pauthier to Kublai Khan’s reign, 
which I am not prepared to reconcile. 

No specific limits having been assigned to this emission of notes, they 
fell in value, until in the reign of Woo-tsung, 1309-13, a new emission, which 
we will call the Third Mongol, was begun. Like the Second series with 
respect to the First, the Third were now exchanged for the Second at the rate 
of five of the latter for one of the former. 

Population and trade had greatly increased, but the emissions of paper 
notes were suffered to largely outrun both, and the inevitable consequence 
was depreciation. All the beneficial effects of a currency which is allowed to 
expand with the growth of population and trade were now turned into those 
evil effects that flow from a currency emitted in excess of such growth. 
These effects were not slow to develop themselves. Excessive and too 
rapid augmentation of the currency resulted in an entire subversion of the 
old order of society. The best families in the empire were ruined, a new set 
of men came into the control of public affairs, and the country became the 
scene of internecine warfare and confusion. 

* Malte-Brun, ii, 69. 
I 
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This condition of things did not suddenly occur, but became slowly 
evolved during the reigns of the five monarchs between Woo- tsung, 1313, 
and Shun-tee, 1368. 

It was this period, viz: A.D. 1330, that the Moorish traveler, Ibn Batuta 
rea ched China, whose paper money is described in his itinerary. Sir John 
Mandeville was also in China at this period (about 1327); but whether it is of 
the reigning monarch of that country or one of “his predecessors that he 
speaks in the following extract, is uncertain : 

“This emperor maketh no money but of leather imprinted or of paper. 
And of that money is some of greater price and some of lesser price, after 
the diversity of his statutes And when the mone y hath run so long that it 
beginneth to waste (wear out) then men bring it to the emperor’s treasury and 
then they take new money for the old. And “that mone y goeth throughout all 
the country and throughout all his provinces. For there and (even) beyond 
them they make no money neither of gold nor silver.” * 

During the last days of the Mongol Dynasty, in 1351, an effort was 
made to reform the currency; but by this time the evil lay too deep for 
remedy ; for many kinds ef paper money were in circulation, government, 
provincial and private, besides many counterfeits; and the government 
was powerless to limit the circulation. The notes therefore continued to 
depreciate. In 1368 the Mongol dynasty was overthrown and the Ming 
dynasty commenced with the reign of Tai-tsu. In the seventh year of his 
reign (1374) a new issue of government notes took place, a fac-simile of 
one of which is published in Harper's edition of Marco Polo. At this time 
the notes of the Mongol emperors were still in circulation, though at what 
relation of value to the Ming issue is not stated. 

At a subsequent date during the same reign the Mongol notes were 
retired from circulation. The new Ming notes read: “This paper money 
shall have currency, and be used in all respects as if it were copper money.” 
The denominations were from 100 to 1,000 cash. Martin states that as they 
were issued redundantly, it was attempted to maintain their value by forbid- 
ding the use of gold and silver; but since in point of fact these metals were 
not then coined or used as money in China, neither their use nor disuse could 
have had any effect upon the value of the paper notes; and Martin must be 
mistaken. This value could only have been affected by their number and that 
of any other pieces of money then in circulation, such as copper cash, private 
bank notes, ete. 

At the outset of the Ming issues, 17 paper cash were equal to 13 metallic 
cash; by the year 1448, the issues of paper notes having meanwhile been 
greatly increased, this relation became 1000 paper to 3 metallic cash. In 
1455 the government decreed that the taxes should be paid in paper money, 
and forbade the circulation of coins (cash). The Mings, so far as excessive 
issues are concerned, were but too clearly following in the worst footsteps of 
the Mongols. 

Nevertheless, the condition of the empire had greatly improved. Whilst 
Hung-wu, who reigned 1368-99, was still on the throne, that is, in 1393, a 
census of the population showed 60,545,812 mouths,t although there had 


* Travels of Sir John Mandeville, (Ed. 1839) p. 239. t Malte-Brun, 
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occurred but half a century previously —in 1342—0one of the greatest 
famines of which mention occurs in history, when no less than 13,000,000 of 
human beings were destroyed in this empire alone.* But the prosperity which 
this increase of population evinces, gradually disappeared, and after the reign 
of Hung-wu the empire again fell into decay and was repeatedly subjected 
to the incursions of the Tartars. 

In 1448 and with a view of improving the credit of the government 
paper notes, the circulation of metallic cash was prohibited; but this measure 
proved abortive, and by the year 1455 the paper issues appear to have become 
entirely discredited, and metallic coals resumed their old place in the circula- 
tion. This was the last issue of imperial government notes in China.f 

Towards the latter part of this century the population of the empire had 
fallen to 53,281,158 mouths.f Even at this figure it was greater than that 
of all Europe.§ 

We now come to the period when China was opened to the maritime 
commerce of E urope. This was effected by the Portuguese in 1518.]| It 
would be interesting to know what had been the ratio between gold and silver 
in China previous to this event, and how such ratio came to be afterward 
changed by its influence; but the data on the subject are too meagre to war- 
rant any definite conclusions. We are infarmed that at about the be ‘ginning 
of the 14th century the ratio was 1 tael of silver equal to 1 mace of cold or 
10 to 1;4| but there are no other data for upwards of three centuries after this 
date. ‘This ratio was, however, not important. The Chinese coined neither 
gold nor silver, and although the latter is at present used for money, and was 
probably so used, at least to a small extent, at the date mentioned (1264-94), 
the national policy of keeping the mines closed, which appears to have been 
adopted so far back as that period, and perhaps for ages before, must have 
caused the ratio to depend upon surrounding countries rather than the rela- 
tive abundance of the precious metals within the empire. The countries most 
likely to have exercised this influence at the date mentioned were those which 
had then recently been overrun and plundered by Genghis Khan and his suc- 
cessors, to wit, Turkestan, Pe ‘rsia, Asia Minor and Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Colwell says** that ‘in China, the skill of counterfeiters is such as 
wholly to prevent the use of coins (meaning gold and silver ones) and that 
vast population is —for that reason it is said —confined to the primitive mode 
of weighing in payments, all the gold and silver used in commerce.” But 
this author is clearly wrong. It is true the Chinese are skilled in counterfeit- 
ing; but they are more than equally skilled in being able to detect counterfeit 
coins or even impure metal. The fact is they do use silver coins, only they 
are all, with the exceptions mentioned tied and when not counterfeit, of 
foreign fabrication. The real reason why gold and silver coins are not struck 
in China is that the money of the country is, and except when replaced by 
paper notes, has always been, cash, generally copper, but sometimes iron 
coins. ‘These cash have been issued from time to time, not as commodity but 
numerary or highly over-valued coins, the value of which is endeavored to 


* App. Cyc. Why Should the Chinese Go? Wy Quang Chang 
t American Almanac, 1879, pp. 65-68. { Malte-Brun. Ling, pamphlet, San Francisco, 1878, p. 5. 
§ Discourse on Pi sLitic al Economy, by the writer, de- © Klaproth in Chinese Repository, XX: 289-95. 

livered before the Alumni of the University of Cali- ** Ways and Means of Payment, p. 109. 

fornia, January, 1879. 
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be regulated by laws limiting their issue. Under these circumstances, it is 
only necessary to say in reply to Mr. Colwell's theory, that the money of the 
country, whe ther commodity or numerary, being made of copper or iron, it is 
impossible to introduce gold and silver coins into the circulation, or to make 
them legal tender at any fixed ratio of value to the cash; because the latter 
are composed of metals whose value in gold or silver is subject to violent 
fluctuations; there being no great hoarded stock of them on hand in the 
commercial world, as there is of gold and silver. 

Since the opening of China to maritime commerce the changes in her 
monetary system have not been important. During the last years of the 
Ming dynasty which ended in 1645 the empire became the theatre of interne- 
cine wars, and the numerary cash being issued without limit both by the impe- 
rial and provincial authorities, and largely counterfeited at that, they fell to 
their commodity value and, as such, formed, together with the tribute rice, the 
principal, almost the only, money of the empire. 

The Tsin or Taetsing or Mantchoo Tartar dynasty began in 1645 with the 
reign of Shun-che; and an era of peace and progress succeeded. The Rus- 
sians were allowed to trade with the northern parts of the empire. *Formosa 
and ‘Thibet were conquered, and foreign trade was permanently opened at the 
seaports. A German Jesuit, Adam Schall, was appointed prime minister to 
the emperor; the Christian churches were restored to the missionaries (1671) 
and the country was surveyed and mapped out by Europeans. These reforms 
indicate an era of prosperity, which soon demanded a more equitable and 
efficient currency than copper cash; and accordingly paper money, at first 
consisting of private bank notes, followed afterward by provincial government 
credit notes, crept into the circulation. 

Towards the end of the 18th century the population of China had grown 

perhaps 175,000,000, and notwithstanding current belief to the contrary 
and the pretended censuses adduced to support this belief, this must be 
deemed the greatest number known to have been ever attained, and to mark 
the highest point of Chinese prosperity, which, since the period mentioned, 
has greatly declined. In 1875, at the beginning of the present reign — that 
of Kuang-soo, ninth Emperor of the Tsin dynasty —the population of the 
empire could scarcely have exceeded 128,000,000.* These numbers and the 
condition of progress which they indicate, have, it is thought, lost their pre- 
vious tendency to retrograde, and at the present time the empire, if not slowly 
progressive, has at least attained for a time a stationary condition. 

The monetary system of China at present consists, and for some time 
past has consisted, principally of cast copper or bronze cash, of which there 
are two classes in circulation. The first of these are the Chinese large cash, 
which are cast by the imperial authorities, and circulated almost exclusively 
in the city of Pekin and its suburbs, where no other cash is current. It is 
presumed to be these coins whose composition is said to consist of six to 
eight parts of copper and from four to two parts of alloy, either lead, zinc, 
or tin, and whose legal composition is described as follows: Copper 54, 
tutenag (zinc) 42, lead 3.4, unenumerated, 0.6; total 100. The ingredients 
are, however, not always the same.t 


_* Fourth letter of Qwang Chang Ling in San Fran- authorities therein adduced, including the last actual 
cisco Argonaut, September 17th, 1878, and the various Census (1761). + Gutzlaff’s China. 
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Between these cash and silver bullion there is said to be established 
legal relation of 1000 cash to the tael of silver.* But since cash are legal 
tender and silver bullion is not, this relation cannot be deemed effective. 
However this may be, the cash, if composed as above set forth, are, at this 
relation undervalued and silver bullion overvalued. 

The second class of cash consists nearly entirely of copper and are 
smaller and lighter, weighing when new, about eight to the ounce avoirdupois, 
and when old, say from 50 to 140 years of age, exactly nine to the ounce. 
These cash are cast by the provincial authorities or by private parties under 
their permission.* 

The market relation between cash and foreign dollars varies from 1200 to 
1800 cash to the dollar; the variance being influenced by the local supply and 
demand of particular coins at the Treaty ports. The laws of China contain 
provisions designed to prevent the exportation, sequestration, monopolization 
or dearth of copper metal or copper cash and the counterfeiting of the latter. 
Copper metal may be used in the arts only for certain specific purposes. 
None is to be concealed or sold except to the Government.{ Copper ore, 
copper sheathing, old, and copper wares, may be exported on payment of 
export duties ;§ “but not copper in ingots. 

Officers of the Chinese government are forbidden (under pain of sixty 
blows) from retaining and accumulating coin.|| The Penal Code of China 
provides that when cash is cast it shall be deposited with the Board of Revenue 
until required for public service. ‘‘ The quantity of metal coined and the 
periods of its issue are fixed by the Board of Revenue in order that the suc- 
cessive supplies of coin for the use of the people may correspond with their 
wants and be regulated according to the market prices of gold, silver, grain, 
and other articles in general use and consumption. Sir R. Murchison’s 
opinion,** why the gold mines of China were forbidden to be worked, may 
have been derived from these regulations. 

Copper coin is forbidden to be cast by individuals under pain of death.tf 
Copper cash is forbidden to be exported abroad on penalty (to foreigners) of 
a sum equal to its value; but it may be shipped by foreigners under bond, 
from one seaport of China to another .f¢ No provision appears to be enforced 
at present against the importation of silver, which, in regard to China is unim- 
portant; for the relation established by Chinese law is not between copper 
coins struck by the Chinese authorities and silver coins similarly fabricated 
(of which there are none) but between copper coins so fabricated and silver 
bullion. Nevertheless, such an interdict was probably enforced in former 
times, for Postlethwayt, an old author, informs us that silver was imported into 
China, surreptitiously, in order to counterbalance the export of gold, which 
being prohibited, was also effected surreptitiously.$§ 

* Stanton’s Laws of China, London, 1810, pp. 124-5. p. 190. The export duty on copper wares by this 

t Farming out the mintage to vrivate parties by _ treaty is fixed at 1.15 taels per 100 catties. 
the imperial government is mentioned by Forbes, 65. || Laws of China, Stanton, p. 124. 
The same author p. 63, states that cor mpanies of merch- “| Chinese Repository ii, 68, and Stanton’s Laws of 
ants have been permitted to issue coins. China, p. 124. 

{ Stanton’s Laws of China p. 125, and Chinese ** Quoted by McCulloch in Encye. Brit., 1858, xv., 470. 
Repo y ii, 68. tt Stanton’s Laws of China, p. 597. 

§ Treaty between the United States and China, June tt United States Treaty with China, Statutes at Large, 


18. 1848. Statutes at Large. Little & Brown. Ed. 1862, 1862, p. 194. 
§§ Postlethwayt’s Dic. of Com., article Go/d. 


{To be continued. ] 
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EARLY SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE COINAGE IN AMERICA. 
( nued from Vol. xix, p. 66.] 

We describe three types of the early Mexican copper coins. The oldest 
are probably those with the same legend on both sides and which have 
CAROLUS QUINTUS, but omit Jouana. ‘The castle appears on the obverse and 
the lion on the reverse if such a distinction can be made. The letters s and p 
appear on one side and ¥ on the other. There is no mark of value on them. 
The next in order of age are probably the ones described below. KARoLus is 
a barbarism. JOHANA first appears. The castle and the lion are repeated on 
each side, but are not on a shield. The denomination is in Arabic. In some 
cases a large M designates the capital. The ones last described are probably 
the latest struck, they are roughly coined, but the columns first appear. 

XL. Odv. Leg. + uise...... T INDIARVM. Feld, Large letter I, 
crowned. Crown large, with single row of beads or grains, five trefoil orna- 
ments, of which three the largest; two voided dots over it. On’the left a 
castle, on the right a lion passant, as on Plate II, figures 1 and 2. Beneath 
the letter an Arabic figure 4, with three voided dots on each side. Legend 
between two grained circles. Plate. Fig. 1. 

Rev. Leg. . AROLVS: ET:IOHANA: RE... Feld, Large letter K crowned, 
and with dots as on obverse ; castle and lion as on obverse ; below, two small 
M’s and voided dots near them. Coffer. From a rubbing. D. 19. 


XLI. Odv. Leg. ... PANIARVM : ET: INDI.... /%eld, As before, but 
no dots over crown. Beneath the letter, an M with voided dot on either 
side. Plate. big. 2. 

Rev. Leg. ... OVS: ETIOHANA: R.... Feld, As before, no dots over 
crown. Copper. D.18. Betts Collection. 

XLII. Odv. Leg. utse..1a... Field, As before, no dots over crown. 
Beneath the letter | an Arabic 4 with four voided dots on each side. Plate. 
ray.. 3. 

Rev. Leg. and /weld. Apparently same as before, but very indistinct. 
A large Arabic 4 on lower right of fedd under the lion. Copper. D. 17. 
Betts Collection. 


EARLY PORTUGUESE COINAGE IN AMERICA, 


The precious metals were not found in profusion in South America on 
its discovery by the Spaniards and by the Portuguese. Gold never was 
found in any quantity until recently, and silver was also scarce on the Eastern 
coast, though Peru produced it in vast quantity after its discovery there in 
1565. Many attempts were made to discover mines, some of which were 
very unfortunate, but we cannot here enumerate them. It was not until 1671 
that silver was found near Bahia, and gold was first worked at Minas Geraes 
in 1675, but for coinage, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, it was 
brought from San Paul de Loando in Africa. The first silver coins were 
much clipped, and an iron ring was sent with them to determine the amount 
of the deduction from their original value, and later on they passed by weight, 
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which caused delay and invited fraud. ‘The most serious objection to the old 
currency, however, was the premium made by exporting it, and the quantity 
used for silverware. 

The Senate of Bahia, the capital then, had petitioned for the establish- 
ment of a regular mint. In the year 1694 this was ordered, with the appoint- 
ment of a judge and assayers, and all the required machinery was sent over. 
The first “* Chanceller Super intendente” was Joao da Rocha Pitta. Mints 
were soon after established in Rio de Janeiro and in Pernambuco, the pieces 
struck in those places being marked with an R or a P, while a B was placed 
on those from Bahia. 

Six kinds of silver pieces were coined, the largest weighing 5 oitavas 
and 28 grains, worth 640 rezs, or two fatacas, and so “downwards, each bei ‘ing 
half the weight of the previous one, to the last, which was one vxéem or 
20 vets. All of them bore the same device. 


XLII. Odv. Leg. pErRuS. I. D. G. PORT. REX. ET. BRAS. D. F%eld, The 
royal arms of Portugal on a shield. On the right the denomination; on the 
left a flower ; above, a crown, with the date between it and the shield. 

Rev. Leg. suB Q. SIGN. NATA. STAB. Feld, The cross of the Order of 
which the king was Grand Master (Order of Christ), extending across the 
inscription. 

Of gold there were three coins struck, the metal having to be brought 
from Africa. The largest, weighing 2 oitavas and 20 grains, were worth 4000 
milreis and were called moetas (moidores) ; the next was one-half of this, 
and the last one quarter of it. They all bear the same device. 

XLIV. Odv. Leg. PETRUS. I. D. G. PORTUG. REX. /%e/d, The royal arms, 
with denomination, and flower and crown above, as on silver. 

Rev. Leg. EY. BRASILIAE. DOMINUS. Feld, A circle and cross, with date. 

The fineness of the silver and gold used in this coinage is given. None 
of these pieces could be procured here. There must also have been a copper 
coinage at the time, but it is not mentioned by Sebastiano de Rocha Pitta (a 
descendant of the Mint Master), in his ‘* A/¢storta da America Portugueza. 
Lisbon, 1730.” Folio. Livro oitavo. J. C. BREVOORT. 


A NEW SWISS COIN. 

FRANCE has lately admitted into fellowship the latest addition to the great 
family of European coins. For many years the Swiss Republic transacted i 
commerce with its own paper and with the gold of other nations. ‘There had, 
indeed, been an issue of twenty-franc pieces, but that is now a long time ago ; 
the number of coins put forth was very trifling, and the experiment was so 
unsuccessful that they were forthwith recalled. The die was clumsy and 

easily and immediately imitated by French coiners. A new issue has long 
been called for, and is now in circulation, and it is this which France has 
legalized as a tender for the value which it bears. 

The coin cannot be called a success. In the case of kingdoms or 
empires the numismatist has not much scope for independent design. The 
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head of the reigning sovereign necessarily occupies one surface. The execu- 
tion, of course, varies with the skill of the engraver. Probably the two 
handsomest modern coins are the sovereign of George IV and the forty-franc 
piece of Napoleon the Great, with the legend describing him as King of Italy. 
But where the fancy of the artist is allowed scope the result is more interest- 
ing. ‘Thus the gulden and thaler of Frankfort, when it was still a free town, 
had a very beautiful female head, a portrait of the actress Janauschek, slightly 
idealized. The new Swiss coin is singularly commonplace. The obverse 
represents that fat, expressionless head of Helvetia used on the recent nickel 
coinage, but not on the silver pieces, with the Latin legend, ‘ Confederatio 
Helvetica.” The reverse has the Swiss cross, with date and value, surrounded 
by a garland. The new piece is an addition, but not an ornament, to the gold 
coinage of Europe. 

The above, which we take from an English paper, shows that the story of the “ Janauschek 
thaler”’ still finds believers on the other side of the water. The fancy was dispelled here some 
years ago, when the late Mr. Harzfeld published in his Mumismatic Circular the letter from 
Dr. Edward Ruppell, Director of the Frankfort Mint Cabinet, reprinted in the ournad for 
October, 1877, which effectually disposed of the audacious claim of the actress in her note to 
Prof. Anthon many years since. The die cutters of Switzerland fare no better at the hands of 
art critics abroad, when they attempt ideal heads, than do those of our own Mint. Must we 
settle upon the conclusion that it is beyond the reach of modern skill to produce a design that 
shall be —not beyond criticism, for that is hopeless, but of genuine artistic merit ? 


FRENCH COIN SALE. 


AN interesting sale has just taken place at the Hotel Drouot, Paris, of medals and 
coins forming the celebrated Gariel Collection. It lasted eight days, the total amount 
realized being 110,000 francs. Among the lots most briskly bid for were numerous 
Merovingian and Carlovingian coins. Of the former, a gold sou of Theodebert I 
brought 1oof.; one of Dagobert I, 7o05f., and a Clodovius, 605f. A piece of Pepin le 
Bref, coined at Strasburg, brought r1of., and one coined at Meaux, 955f. A Carloman 
brought 1,roof., and an Astolf, 1,go0of. 

This cutting refers to the sale of a remarkable collection of French coins, the catalogue 
of which, illustrated by seven plates, has been received by M. Hoffman. It comprises 3503 
lots, nearly all belonging to the present territory of France. ‘The catalogue contains a short 
notice of M. Gariel, from which we learn that he left to the Museum of Auxerre the part of his 
collection relating to Burgundy, his native country, to the coins of which he had given special 
attention, with the greatest success. The catalogue is a beautiful volume, and the plates are 


exquisitely engraved, 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS'S MEDAL. 


Tue gold medal presented to Mr. George William Curtis by the City of Boston, 
in recognition of his gratuitous services as orator on the occasion of the public meeting 
in Tremont Temple in honor of Wendell Phillips, was made by Guild & Delano of 
Boston. it is about the size of a silver half-dollar piece, and is enclosed in a handsome 
case of purple plush. On the obverse is a medallion of Mr. Phillips in profile, with the 
years of his birth and death—1811 and 1884; and on the reverse appears the city seal » 
and an inscription showing the giver and receiver of the token. 
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COINAGE OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 


BY C. F. KEARY, M.A., F.S.A. 
(Continued from Vol. xix, p. go. ] 


Norman Coinage. — The Norman conquest of Britain made no immediate change 
in the English currency. The penny long remained the sole English coin. The 
variety of towns at which money was struck, of moneyers employed for this work, 
and of types made use of by them, reach their maximum in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor ; but those of William I and William II (for the coins of these two kings 
cannot with certainty be distinguished), are but little less numerous. After the reign of 
William II, however, all these begin steadily to decline, until we find, in the reign of 
Henry II, only two different types, and the latter of the two extending, without even 
a change in the name of the king, into the reign of Henry III. This simplification in 
the appearance of the penny corresponds with a certain amount of centralization in 
the regulation of its issue. It would seem that down to the middle of the reign of 
Henry II, each separate moneyer was responsible for the purity of his coins, but that 
shortly after this date a general overseer was appointed, who was responsible to the 
king's government. 

In this approach to uniformity the general types which “survive” are those which 
have on the obverse the head or bust of the king facing, and on the reverse some kind 
of cross. In the reign of Henry II the latter is a cross pa/é cantoned with crosslets, 
which changes to a short cross voided, that is, having each limb made of two parallel 
lines, very convenient for cutting the coin into halfpence and farthings, and this again 
changes to a longer cross voided. But in the reign of Edward I the forms of both 
obverse and reverse become absolutely stereotyped. And this stereotyping of the 
coin into one single pattern is the first very important change in the penny which took 
place after its introduction. The stereotyped form henceforward until the reign of 
of Henry VII is as follows: odverse, the king’s head (or with slight traces of bust), 
crowned, facing ; reverse, a long cross fatée with three pellets in each angle. In this 
reign, too, the names of moneyers cease to be placed upon coins. Robert de Hadleye 
is the last moneyer, whose name appears. Finally we have to notice that Edward I 
re-introduced a coinage of halfpence, unknown since Saxon times, and first struck the 
grossus, or groat. These pieces had not a wide circulation till the reign of Edward III. 

We have many documents showing that in making these changes of coinage 
Edward I also reformed the constitution of the mint in many particulars. His pennies 
obtained a wide circulation, not only in England but on the Continent, where they 
presently (much as the forine did) gave rise to imitations. The closest copies are to 
be seen in the money of the various states of the Low Countries, as the Dukedom of 
Brabant, the Counties of Flanders, Hainault, etc. Other imitations are to be found in 
the denarii of the Emperors of Germany and the Kings of Aragon. The fact is, that 
the English money never followed the rapid course of degradation which was the lot of 
the Continental coinages ; wherefore these English pennies (also called ester/ings, ster- 
/ings, name of doubtful origin) were of quite a different standard from the continental 
denarii. Of course even the English penny did continually diminish in size, so that 
before the type introduced by Edward I was radically changed (reign of Henry VII), 
the penny had shrunk to not more than half of its original dimensions. 

Introduction of a Gold Coinage. — We have now for a moment to retrace our steps 
to the latter part of the reign of Henry III. In the last paper we spoke of the re-intro- 
duction of a gold currency into Western Europe. Only a few years after the first issue 
of the /vorino d’Ore, namely, in 1257, we find the first record in the annals of the 
English coinage of the issue of a gold currency. In this year Henry III struck a 
piece called a gold penny. It represented on one side the king enthroned ; the reverse 
bore a cross voided cantoned with roses ; and was at first valued at twenty pence, after- 
wards at twenty-six. The innovation was premature, and the coin being unpopular had 
soon to be withdrawn from circulation. It was not till nearly ninety years afterwards 
that a regular gold coinage was set on foot. 
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In A.b. 1343 or 1344 Edward III issued this new gold coinage. It at first consisted 
of pieces called florins, half and quarter florins. The obverse types of these three 
orders of coins were — (1) the monarch enthroned between two leopards, (2) a single 
leopard bearing the English coat, (3) a helmet and cap of maintenance with small 
leopard as crest; crosses formed the reverse types in every case. These pieces were 
rated too high, and were almost immediately withdrawn from circulation ; after which 
were issued coins of a new type and denomination, viz., the od/es, half-nobles, and 
and quarter-nobles. The nobles and half-nobles were the same in type ; on the obverse 
they showed the king standing in a ship; the quarter noble contained merely a shield 
on the obverse. The type of the noble is perhaps commemorative of the né wal victory 
off Sluys. The legend on the noble was ins (JESUS) AVTEM TRANSIENS PER MEDIUM 
ILLORUM IBAT ( Luke iv. 30), a legend which long continued on the English money, and 
which has given rise to a good deal of absurd speculation concerning alchemy and 
Raymond Lully, impossible to detail here. Possibly the legend bears some reference to 
- victory commemorated by the type. The noble was made equal to half a mark, or 

ghty pence English ; in weight it was exactly that of the modern English sovereign, 
120 grains. As it was of very pure gold, and perhaps the finest coin then current in 
Kurope, it was, like the penny of Edward I., a good deal imitated abrodd (always, we 
may be sure, to the advantage of the imitator), and laws were constantly being enacted 
(without much success) to hinder its exportation. 

Before we leave this reign we must cast one glance at a class of coins which now 
began to assume considerable dimensions, namely, the Anxglo-Gallic money, or coins 
struck for the English possessions in France. These naturally followed French types 
and denominations. As early as the reign of Henry II we have deniers struck for 
Aquitaine; Richard I struck some for Poitou; Edward I coined for Aquitaine and 
Ponthicu. But under Edward II] and the Black Prince (Governor of Guienne) quite 
a large issue of Anglo-Gallic coins, both in gold and silver, appeared. The gold coins 
of Ikdward IIT were the gaexnors (standing figure in armor), /eopard, chaise (king 
enthroned), and motor (Paschal Lamb), and in silver the Aardé (half-figure holding 
sword), deuble-hardt, gros, demt-gros, denier, demi-denter (also apparently called ardt). 
Kdward, Prince of Wales, struck guiennois leopard, chaise, demi-chaise, hardi (d'or), and 
pavilion (prince under a canopy), and in silver money the same as his father. In order 
to finish up the subject we may add that Richard II struck gold and silver hardis and 
demi-hardis as well as deniers and half-deniers. Henry V struck in gold moutons and 
demi-moutons, and possibly sa/utes (the Angel saluting Mary), and gros. He began, 
too, the issue of Calais silver groats, which (as Calais was really henceforth an English 
town) can scarcely be counted among the Anglo-Gallic coinage. In every respect, this 
coin, as well as the Calais half-groat, penny, etc., exactly corresponded to the English 
money. Henry VI struck salutes, angelots, and francs, and in silver grand and petit 
blancs. He also continued an extensive issue of Calais money. W ith Henry VI the 
Anglo-Gallic coinage really comes to an end. 

Idward IV introduced some important changes into the gold coinage. He seems 
to have struck a few nobles of the old type ; but he very soon made an alteration in the 
type of the noble by substituting on the reverse a sun for the older cross, and on the 
obverse, placing a rose upon the side of the ship, in the form of which last some other 
changes were introduced. From the rose on the obverse the coins came to be called 
rose nobles, and owing to changes in the relative values of gold and silver they were 
now worth ros. (120 pence), instead of 6s. 8¢. (80 pence) as before. To supply a coin 
of the old value of half a mark, a new gold piece was struck, called at first the angel- 
noble, but soon simply the axzge/. On one side it represented a ship bearing (instead 
of the king) a cross; on the other was St. Michael overcoming Satan, The motto was 
PER CRUCEM TUAM SALVA NOS XPE (CHRISTE) REDEMPTOR. 
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They have in England 
A coin that bears the figure of an angel 
Stamped in gold, but that’s insculped upon: 
But here an angel in a golden bed 
Lies all within. — Merchant of Venice, ii. 7. 
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In truth, Shakespeare is much given to playing upon this word,* and we find frequent 
allusions of the same kind in other writers, his contemporaries. 

No further change in the coinage during our present period needs record here. 

The Coinage of Scotland during the same Period. — We have spoken of some coins 
probably struck by the Norsemen in the Western Isles. The regular coinage of Scot- 
land does not begin before 1124 (David I), when an issue of pennies (or ster/ings, as 
they were generally called in Scotland) began. Even yet we find that offences were 
more frequently punished by fines of cattle than of money. At first the money of 
Scotland copied very closely the contemporary currency of England. Thus the pen- 
nies of David resemble those of Henry I; the next coinage, that of William the Lion, 
grandson of David (1165—1214) are like the coins of Henry II; the pennies of Alex- 
ander II have short and long voided crosses, like those of Henry III, and the money 
of Alexander III resembles that of Edward I. This king, like Edward, added half- 
pennies and farthings to the currency of pennies. But both the moneyers and the 
places of mintage are far less numerous in Scotland than in England. We count no 
more than sixteen of the latter. 

The coinage of John Baliol and of Robert Bruce followed the type of Alexander 
III. The mint-records for these reigns are lost: they begin again in the reign of 
David II. This king issued nobles after the patterns of Edward III’s nobles. He 
also struck groats and half-groats, pennies, halfpennies, and farthings. 

All this time it will be seen that, despite the war between the two counties, the 
English influence was paramount in determining the character of the Scottish coinage. 
There was present a certain French influence aswell, to be detected in minor marks 
upon the coins (fleurs-de-lis, and such like) and exercised also in a very unhappy direc- 
tion towards a degradation of the currency. Scotland followed the Continental fashion 
in this respect, and the commercial relations of the two neighboring countries are 
marked by a perpetual chorus of complaint on the part of England, of the debased 
character of the Scottish money. Thus in 1372 we find both Scottish gold and silver 
forbidden in England, and as if the prohibition had been relaxed, it was repeated in 

387. In 1387 Scottish money is admitted at half its nominal value; in 1393 it is 
forbidden again, save as bullion, and in 1401 there is a decree of Parliament to the 
same effect. 

In the reign of Robert II, Scotland took a new departure by coining some gold 
pieces of an original type (no longer borrowed from England), viz., the Lzon and Sv. 
Andrew. The first had the shield of Scotland with rampant lion, the second the figure 
of St. Andrew with a shield on the reverse. In the reign of Robert III, we note a 
further sign of Continental influence in the introduction of 47//on (base metal) coins. 
James I struck the demy (Obverse, arms in lozenge; Reverse, cross in tressure) and 
half-demy ; James II struck demies, St. Andrews, and half St. Andrews. James III 
introduced two new types of gold coins, viz., the rider (knight on horseback) and the 
unicorn, which shows a unicorn supporting the Scottish shield. The same king issued 
several denominations of billon coins, as placks, half-placks, farthings. 

The Coinage of Treland.— Hoards of English coins of the ninth century have 
been found in Ireland, and were doubtless taken there by the Norsemen settled in the 
land. The actual coinage of these Norse kings, however, does not begin till the end 
of the tenth century. It copies almost invariably a peculiar type of the coinage of 
Ethelred II (978-1016), having on one side a bust uncrowned, and on the other a 
long voided cross. 

After that we have no Irish coinage until subsequent to the conquest of a portion 
of the country by Henry II. Henry made his son John governor of the island, and 
John struck in his own name pennies, half-pennies, and farthings, having on the 
obverse a head (of John the Baptist?) and on the reverse a cross. During his own 
reign John coined pennies having the king’s bust in a triangle on one side; on the 
other the sun and moon in a triangle. Henry III's Irish pennies are like his English 
long cross type, save that the king’s head is again surrounded by a triangle. This 


*Cf. Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 3. 
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distinction once more serves to separate, in point of type, Edward I's Irish from his 
Ienelish coins, the reverse types of the two being the same. John struck at Dublin 
and Limerick, Henry [Mf at Dublin, and Edward I at Dublin, Cork, and Waterford, 
One or two Irish pennies of Henry V or VI have been spoken of, but there was no 
extensive coinage for Ireland between the reigns of Edward I and Edward IV. The 
Irish coins of Edward IV were very numerous, and consisted of double-groats, groats, 
half-groats, pennies, and (in billon) half-pennies and farthings. The types of these 
coins are varied ; some are but slight divergencies from the corresponding English 
coins ; others have for reverse a sun in place of the usual cross; others again have a 
single crown on obverse, on the reverse a long cross; and another series, three crowns, 
with the Enelish shield for reverse. The mints are Dublin, Cork, Drogheda, Limerick, 
Trim, Waterford, and Wexford. No gold coins were ever struck for Ireland. 


[To be continued. } 


FRACTIONAL CURRENCY ISSUED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 
We publish below a list of the various issues of Postal and Fractional Currency. We are 
aware that it is somewhat imperfect, and we shall be glad to have further information to make it 
complete. 
First Issue (Posra.). Act Fuly 17, 1862. 
5 Cents (2). Head of Jefferson. Brown tint ; Back, Brown, Light with Black. 
10 “ Washington. Green tint ; Back, Light with Black. 
5 2). Jefferson. Brown tint; Back, Brown, Light with Black. 
oO Washington. Green tint; Back, Light with Black. 
Second Issur. Act March 3, 1863. 
‘ents. Head of Washington. Dark ground ; Gilt circle ; Back, Brown. 
" oe ” “Green. 
“ 4 “Purple. 
‘ “ “ =o Red. 
Tuirp Issur. Act March 3, 1863. 
‘ents. Head of Washington. Light ground ; Green back. 
“ Clark. “ and Red back. 
* Washington. “ and R. b. with auto. sig. 
“ Fessenden, “ and R. b. “ 
“Justice. —— rs 
* Spinner. “ 2 varieties ; " “with auto, sig. 
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Fourtn Issur. Act March 3, 1863. 
10 Cents. Goddess of Liberty. Red seal ; Green back. 
15 = - a 
25 Head of Washington. 
50 “ Lincoln. 7 
FourtH Issue, Seconp Series. Act March 3, 1863. 
50 Cents. Head of Stanton. Red seal; Green tint back. 
Fourtu Issur, Tuirp Series. Act Alarch 3, 1863. 
50 Cents. Head of Dexter. Green seat; Green back. 
Firrn Issur. Act March 3, 1863. 
10 Cents (2). Head of Meredith. Red and Green seal ; Green back. 
a °° “Walker. Red seal; Green back. 
os Ss “ Crawford. - 
15 Cents (2). Heads of Grant and Sherman. Red and Green backs. 
— = an “ - “ “ with autograph 
signatures of Defrees and Spinner. : 
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FIELDS FOR NUMISMATIC RESEARCH. 


In the last printed account of the Annual Meeting of the American Numismatic and 
Archaeological Society of New York, the Rev. Horace EK. Hayden suggests an opening by 
which our various Numismatic Societies may promote the study of our favorite science, and 
contribute to the growth of American Numismatic literature. His suggestions are so valuable 
that we believe all our readers will be interested in what he says, and we reprint from that 
source the following article : 


One way in which our Numismatic Societies can foster the growth of American 
Numismatic literature, is by encouraging sfecta/ investigations and publishing the 
results. 1 mean taking special series of coins or medals, studying them from an 
historical standpoint, and issuing the results in papers published wer the auspices of 
the Soctety. Mr. Lawrence’s Catalogue shows the value of such works to the students 
and also the paucity of laborers in that direction. This last is partly caused, I doubt 
not, by the great difficulties which meet the student at every point when he seeks 
information in such lines of work. The issue of coins and medals has, until lately, 
been considered of no such value as to require the presentation of their history in 
State records. In asmall pamphlet issued some years ago on West Virginia medals, 
I mentioned that, in seeking information on the subject, | could not find in the State 
Library of West Virginia, a full set of the Reports of the Adjutant General. This was 
not surprising in a new State whose Capitol had been for ten years on wheels. But I 
discovered at the same time that the State of Pennsylvania did not possess in its State 
Library, Military or Educational Department, a complete set of either its Adjutant 
General's Reports or its Public School Reports! I hardly think such carelessness is 
peculiar to these two States; doubtless in New York State such deficiencies in 
material for the historical student do not exist, or could be supplied by the many and 
magnificent libraries scattered throughout the State. 

If it would be within the province of the American Numismatic and Archzo- 
logical Society to stimulate the preparation of papers concerning special historic series, 
by the promise of issuing such works if within proper limits as to quantity, I would 
suggest a few subjects... I know of nothing that has been written on the subject of 
State Medals—medals issued by the various States of the Union; or New York 
Medals, bearing on the history, general or individual, of New York State; or, to take 
in a wider field, A //¢story of Medals of Honor and Merit, such as would be suggested 
by an examination of the nearly 300 medals of this character sold on the 12th of 
February last, from the cabinet of Mr. J. C. Hills, of Hartford, Conn. Or, if United 
States Numismatic history does not furnish a field rich enough for new ventures in 
literature, what would be more valuable than a //istory of the Coinage of Mexico to 1884, 
towards which Mr. J. C. Brevoort has given some valuable papers, as a basis for such 
a work, in the American Fournal of Numismatics; or a History of the Medals of 
Mexico, a field full of material as our various coin sales show; or the //istory of the 
Coins of South America, by States, mz any of which coins are becoming each year more 
rare and more sought after; or the coins of our black Republic of Hayti, where the 
counterfeit is of more real value than the true ; or to come more truly within the scope 
of an Archeological Society, let me suggest a series into which no one seems to have 
made researches, the Medals issued by Great Britain, France, and the United States for 
distribution among the American Indians. My thoughts have turned to this subject 
with a longing desire for many years, but the distance which makes access to the 
Metropolitan City of America, with its rich treasures of literature and Numismatics, so 
difficult, has effectually prevented. In the eighteen volumes of the American Fournal 
of Numismatics, only eleven brief references to this subject can be found; in the 
twenty-three volumes of the //istorical Magazine, not one. This is a department of 
Indian History into which the Bureau of Ethnology at Washington has not yet 
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entered. As rapidly and thoroughly as it has done its work in collecting the history of 
our Indian tribes, the field is too vast not to leave many a branch of its work to out- 
siders. It will not care, however, to touch the subject of Indian Medals, as that does 
not properly come within the scope of its work. Not only did the two great powers, 
England and France, each of whom wielded such vast influence over the savage tribes 
of America, issue medals for the red man, who was charmed by the sight and music of 
such a bangle as it hung around his neck, but each President of the United States has 
issued such medals from the United States Mint in silver and bronze; of these no 
serial notice has ever been published. 

Here, in Wilkesbarre, Penn., we have three rare Indian medals of peculiar 
historic value. One in the cabinet of the Wyoming Historical and Geographical 
Society, and two in my own cabinet. The Wyoming medal found on the spot where 
occurred the Massacre of Wyoming, July 3rd, 1778, as described in Miner’s Wyoming, 
with plate. The others, which were found on the spot where occurred the sanguinary 
Battle of Point Pleasant, October 10, 1774, so effectual in its results on the Indians, 
yet so costly to Virginia in the loss of valuable lives, I have described already in 
American Fournal of Numismatics, Vol. 1X, p. 7, 1874. One of these medals is of 
brass, size 16, and is believed to be unique. They were reported at the time, to elicit 
further information concerning them, but none was ever furnished. I doubt not the 
subject will yield a valuable harvest to any one who will enter upon the field and reap. 
| might, if time permitted, present other subjects for research, but I refrain. It is to 
be hoped the wise spirit which carried your Society to permanency, will manifest itself 
also in some such effort as I suggest in advancing the literature of Nutismatics by 
calling out individual research in /zsforica/ series, of coins and medals bearing on the 
history of this Continent in general, and the United States in particular. And by 
historical series, not mere lists of coins or medals described in full, but papers, a 
model for which can be found in Mr. Brevoort’s paper referred to, on Mexico and its 
early Coinage, Mr. Marvin's work on Masonic Medals, and Mr. McLachlan’s series of 
Canadian Mintage 


MONEY IN LITERATURE. 


Money is a handmaiden if thou knowest to use it; a mistress if thou knowest 
not.—//orace. 

The value of a dollar is to buy just things ; a dollar goes on increasing in value, 
with all the genius and all the virtue of the world. A dollar in a university is worth 
more than a dollar in a jail; in a temperate, scholarly, law-abiding community than in 
some sink of crime.—/:merson. 

Many people take no care of their money till they come nearly to the end of it, 
and others do just the same with their time.—Goethe. 

By doing good with his money, a man as it were stamps the image of God upon 
it, and makes it pass current for the merchandise of heaven.—Rutledge. 

The philosophy which affects to teach us a contempt of money does not run very 
deep.—/lenry Taylor. 

It happens a little unluckily that the persons who have the most intimate con- 
tempt of money are the same that have the strongest appetites for the pleasures it 
procures. —Shenstone. 





Tur Maria Theresa dollar is the only coin known in Abyssinia. Cloth and bars 
of rock-salt, ten inches long by two inches wide and deep, bound with a reed, serve as 
their ordinary means of barter. A recent traveler says he made everlasting friendship 
with a village chief by making him a present of an empty Worcestershire sauce bottle, 
the glass stopper appearing to bea source of delight and comfort to him. 
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THE JOHN BROWN MEDAL. 


Tue gold medal in honor of John Brown, struck in 1874 in Paris, and sent by 
Victor Hugo and other distinguished Frenchmen through the hands of Mr. Garrison to 
the widow of John Brown in California, is about to be transferred by the Brown family 
to the custody of the Kansas Historical Soeiety, which has made a specialty of relics 
and memorials of the great enthusiast whose name has been indelibly inscribed on the 
annals of that State. John Brown, Jr., lately addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
the Society, stating that his sister Sarah had placed the medal in care of the Bank of 
San José, and had expressed to him the desire that this medal and other relics. of their 
famous father should be in some safer custody. 


REPLICAS OF RARE COINS AND MEDALS. 


THE Replicas of coins in the British Museum presented to the American Numismatic and 
Archaeological Society of New York, some months ago, and which were noticed at the time in 
our pages, were placed on exhibition at the rooms of the Boston Art Club a short time ago. 
They attracted great attention, and the wish was often expressed that a duplicate set might be 
obtained for that or some similar institution in this city. One of the daily papers published the 
following description :— 


THESE reproductions were the only foreign goods entered by a foreigner at the 
last International Electrical Exhibition at Philadelphia, being contributed by the 
Messrs. Ready of London, electrotypists to the British Museum, as examples of 
clectro-metallurgy applied to the fine arts. Learning that they were to be returned to 
London, M. Carlos Carranza, consul of the Argentine Republic at New York, 
purchased the collection, and donated it to the American Numismatic and Archaco- 
logical Society, with the proviso that they should loan it on suitable occasions to 
responsible schools and societies devoted to art work. The Boston Art Club is the 
first organization to secure the loan of this collection under the liberal conditions 
of the gift. 

The history of the manner in which a large collection of replicas of coins from 
the British Museum were secured for American lovers of numismatic art is a matter 
of especial interest. Last year the British Museum published photo-lithographs, 
accompanied by’ descriptive text, of its collection of coins, illustrating die-sinking 
among the Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Syrians, Greeks and Romans, from the 
earliest examples to the Christian era. Later they authorized the preparation of 
replicas of this collection for museums. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Robert Hewitt, Jr., Vice-President of the American 
Numismatic and Archaeological Seciety, a set was secured by private subscription for 
that organization, and exhibited at the Philadelphia Electrical Exhibition. Messrs. 
Ready accompanied this with their own exhibit, consisting of the two cases of medals 
and selected coins illustrative of the best examples of archaic art, and including 
specimens of early Greek, Roman and European coinage. In the upper portion of the 
case, at the right, is a head of Persephone, surrounded by dolphins (Syracuse, B. C. 
400-336), which was designed by Eyaine, the artist, and the die sunk by Evzenetus, 
who is considered to have attained perfection in his art. At the left of the same case 
is a head of Zeus, copied from the famous statue of the Olympian Zeus, by Phidias, 
and struck during the reign of Philip II of Macedon. 

Here is also some of the ring money coined by the somewhat mythical Irish 
kings, and may be considered the first example of a “skirmish fund.” Merely calling 
attention to the two specimens of diamond-shaped coinage, which are siege-pieces of 
Newark and Colchester, we pass to the other case containing médals from 4oo B. C. 
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to the seventeenth century. In Italian art are medals of Italy and Alfonso V by 
Pisano, Pope Clement VII (1523-34). Titian (1540), Michael Angelo (1550); and 
Lucretia Borgia by Pomedello does not bear the unpleasant expression which higte 
would seem to indicate. 

In early Inglish medallions are noted those of Michael Mercator (1640), .the 
geographer, Whose rectangular projection of the earth has simplified navigation and 
lengthened voyages, the Philip and Mary medal by Frezzo (1554), the medal struck in 
commemoration of the defeat of the Spanish Armada (1589); the partially front view 
of Queen Elizabeth on this medal, with an enormous ruff, which shows that her 
majesty was evidently superior to the rule of her court, which forbade the attendance 
of any lady wearing ruffs more than four nails (quarter of a yard) in height. The 
medal celebrating Admiral Blake’s victory over the Dutch represents a naval 
engagement on the reverse side, but one cannot discern the whip which he secured 
to the masthead to threaten the Dutch admiral with a thrashing. He was victorious, 
and the whip evolved into the pennant. . 

The Dutch admiral tied a broom to his masthead as a notice that he would sweep 
the English from the sea. His brooms went to the water from a defeated squadron. 
Can this be the reason why fire companies love to carry brooms? Cecil, Lord 
Baltimore (1632), awakens a kindly feeling in an interesting phase of American 
colonial history. Oliver Cromwell is here, with Charles— both father and son—near 
by; while ahead of the Protector a silver medal, ample as a box of blacking, represents 
Simon Beal, trumpeter to Charles I, with pompous mien, suggesting that he is willing 
to become a second Joshua and attack another Jericho with his weapons. 

In French numismatic art, a beautiful medal of Marie de Medicis, by Dupré, with 
sunk background, is worthy of careful study; while the lineaments of Cardinal 
Richelieu, by Warm (1630), deserves equally close attention. 

A medallion of a lady by A. Diirer (1508), is above many of the conventionalities 
of ordinary die-sinking, and represents one of the very few dies sunk by this great 
wood engraver. 

The study of early coins ministers both to history and art, showing in a manner 
peculiar to itself much concerning the tastes, government and commerce of bygone 
ages, which has escaped more formal record elsewhere. Cc. J. H. W. 


ART WORK ON COINS. 


A kECENT number of the Boston Zranscript contained the article below, which we transfer 
to our pages for preservation, with a few verbal changes. 

Aesthetically speaking, minting is one of the lost arts. The accuracy of form 
and equality of thickness which have been obtained by the use of modern machinery 
are never found in the ancient pieces. Hammered out slowly by hand, in dies set in 
small, pincer-like tools, perfection in mechanical details was not to be expected, nor 
did it appear to be greatly desired. When the portrait or design had been satisfactorily 
executed, and the weight ascertained, the moneyer had accomplished all he aimed at. 
It was not until the invention of the screw in the sixteenth century, that coins were 
struck in the true circle. But what they have gained in propriety of shape they have 
lost in individuality and artistic quality. The heads on modern coins are invariably 
mean, flat and conventional; those on the pieces of the ancient nations were nearly 
always of a noble and distinctive character. 

The best of the modern coins cannot compare in this respect with the average 
bronze of the best Greek and Roman period. Beside the bronze of Agrippa, for 
instance, the United States Cent is as a cheap plaster cast to the Apollo. The relief 
of the former is very high, the modeling is wonderfully delicate, the individuality of 
the head decisive. No one can look at the bust of the consul, with its full forehgad, 
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deep-set eyes, high nose and firm lips, without the certainty that he has before him a 
life-like portrait of the old Roman soldier, the friend of Augustus, the leader of the 
tat Actium and the builder of the Pantheon. 
The finest coins of all antiquity, however, are probably the tetradrachms of Alex- 
der the Great, several fine specimens of which are in the cabinets of many of our 
collectors. One in particular I have seen is a large silver piece with a portrait bust, it 
is believed, of Alexander himself. On the reverse is a figure of Jupiter, seated, with 
the inscription, “ Money of Alexander,” in Greek characters. Jupiter is holding an 
eagle. The lyre, which was the crest of the city of Colophon, in Ionia, stands at his 
feet, and beneath his outstretched arm are the first four letters of the name—Kolo. 
This coin was struck between 326 and 323 B. C. most probably. The head is. clothed 
in a lion’s skin, and is no doubt a representation of the conqueror in one of the heroic 
or demigod-like characters he was fond of assuming, that of Hercules with the spoils 
of the Nemean monster. 
‘* A present deity . 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres.” 


It is such a face as one might readily suppose Alexander’s to have been, bold, 
beautiful and youthful; full of self-assurance and enthusiasm. The modelling of the 
relief is simply beyond all praise. It is a work of genius, produced in the latter part 
of the best age of Greek sculpture, and aside from its historic value, its beauty is such 
that one returns to it again and again as to an inexhaustible pleasure. Next to the 
great marbles, it is a treasure of classic art, unrivaled and unapproached. To this 
feebler age it speaks of the days when the giants of the graver and chisel walked the 
earth, who, dying, left none fit to wear their mantles. 


‘ae ; . CHARLES L. HILDRETH. 
322 West Thirty-second Street, New York. 


THE NEW ORLEANS MINT. 


A New ORLEANS paper contains a statement that upwards of one million 
dollars were coined at the Mint of that city while in the possession of the 
Confederates, of which there is no official record. The coinage act of 1873 
made it the duty of the Director of the Mint to have a general supervision of 
all United States mints and assay offices. The first Director acting under 
that law was the Hon. H. R. Linderman, and in his report on the subject he 
gives statistics of the coinage in the several Mints, showing total amounts and 
the denomination of money made at each place for each year of their existence. 
The New Orleans Mint was opened for business in 1838. Subsequently 
money of every denomination was made there. The Director's statement is 
brought down to January 31, 1861, up to which time there had been a total 
coinage of $40,148,740 in gold and $29,764,353 in silver, making a grand 
total at the New Orleans Mint from its beginning in 1838 to January 31, 1861, 
in both silver and gold, of $69,913,093. The date at which the Director's 
report closed was the date at which the Mint fell into the hands of the 
Confederates. 

Documents lately brought to light, it is stated, show that subsequent to 
the Mint going into the hands of the Louisianians and the Confederates, and 
up to May 30 of the same year, there were coined $254,000 in gold double 
eagles and $1,101,216 50 in silver half dollars, thus making a total coinage of 
$1,355,216 50 while the Mint was in the enemy’s hands. What was done 
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with this money does not appear from any available records, but the fact of 
coinage as stated is shown on the books of the coiner at that time, and J 
order to make up the true amount of the actual coinage of the New O 

Mint, this sum must be taken into account. There was no regular coinage 
the precious metals into Confederate specie under Confederate auspices, 
although the New Orleans Mint remained in their control until April 26, 1862, 
when the city was taken by the Federal forces. 


A NEW CENTRAL AMERICAN COIN. 

A NEW international coin, equivalent in value to the Equadorian dollar, has 
appeared in the Isthmus, United States of Colombia, Bolivia and Equador markets, 
It is called a sucre, and is issued by the Bank of Guayaquil, having been coined for it 
to order in Birmingham, England. The number so far issued is 300,000, but it is 
calculated that at least 4,000,000 will be required to effect any permanent good, as all 
of the countries named, especially Equador and Bolivia, are flooded with greatly depre- 
ciated paper money. 


We think this might make a good market for a few of our eighty-five cent dollars ! 


ABOUT GREENBACKS. 

In 1861 our first Greenbacks were printed by the New York Bank Note Compa- 
nies, and Treasurer and Register signed them with their own proper hands. But 
the infant army, that financial Oliver Twist, was always clamoring for “More.” Spin- 
ner was no Briareus the hundred-handed, and Chittenden could not devote more than 
twenty-four hours a day to his own autographs. So Congress authorized them to sign 
by proxy. Then the issue grew till seventy clerks at $1,200 a year were kept busy in 
writing their own in lieu of these officers’ names. But so many different hands 
destroyed all the value of signatures. They were no more protection against fraud 
than the type in which this is printed, and the Secretary was in sore perplexity. 

There was a keen-eyed Superintendent of Constructing the Public Buildings, 
named S. M. Clark. A Vermont Yankee, and true to his nativity, he had done a little 
of everything, and could make anything. Just now he was at leisure; the Nation 
needed no new edifices till arms should decide whether it was a nation. He proposed 
fac similes of the signatures, and also of the Treasury seal, to be engraved and printed 
on the notes in peculiar ink, and by a peculiar process. Chase, under sanction of 
Congress, adopted the suggestion. Then Spinner was the hundred-handed. He could 
sign with a rapidity limited only by the capacity of lightning presses. 

Notes came to the Department in sheets of four each. Seventy-five girls, every- 
one armed with her shears, trimmed and separated them by hand. Clark declared this 
ought to be done by machinery, and that he could make the machines himself. Fogies 
pooh-poohed. Cut bank notes apart, and trim their edges by steam? Utterly impos- 
sible! Beside, it would be too expensive, and would take bread from these worthy 
women. But the Secretary said, “Go ahead”; so the Yankee coaxed his brains, and 
in two months brought in two trial machines, worked by a crank. The clerk, to whom 
they were referred, inspected and reported them failures. So Chase ordered them 
removed from the building. But what inventor ever acquiesced in the slaughter of his 
own progeny? This one implored the Secretary, ‘Come and examine for yourself.” 

Chase did examine, and found that these marvelous automata, with cunning 
fingers of steel, not only did the work perfectly, but reduced its cost more than four- 
fifths. He instantly rescinded the order, placed Clark in charge of the cutting and 
trimming, and assigned him rooms for the purpose. That was the origin of the 
Printing and Engraving Bureau of the Treasury Department. On the 29th of August, 

‘ 
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1862, Mr. Clark began, assisted by one man and four women. Now, this Bureau 
haS more than a score of subordinate superintendents, hundreds of employés, and has 
s1 out sixty millions of dollars in a om gle day. 

3ut it had to encounter the prejudice against Goresmnnnets engaging in manu- 

tures. This case was exceptional. The treasurer could not go into open market 
for his engraving and printing. The Bank Note Companies were gigantic monopolies, 
They made the paper money of North and South America. They offered no competi- 
tion. There was work for both; they charged their own prices, and would not under- 
bid each other. Greenbacks proved a Golconda to them. But every piece of work 
done in Washington was so muc *h taken from their receipts. Hence, arrayed against 
the Bureau was this gigantic money- a working in a hundred ways,—on the floor 
of Congress, in the Departments, on Wall Street, and through the printing press. In 
its favor was only the less zealous aid springing from the belief that it served the 
public interest. 

The currency required the very choicest execution. Tolerable bank-note en- 
cravers abound, but of first class workmen there were less than twenty in the United 
States. The Companies employed them all, binding them by long contracts, and the 
moment a new one arrived from abroad, pounced on him like a hawk. Once Clark 
posted over to New York to see a skillful designer from England by special appoint- 
ment. He found that officers of the leading Bank Note Company had preceded him 
by a few minutes at the place of meeting, and with an unusual salary had secured his 
man. ‘The president of another corporation brought written charges against Clark’s 
character. A Congressional committee investigated and declared them wholly unsup- 
ported by proof. The Companies refused to give up the dies and plates for printing 
in Washington, and at one time this controversy waxed so warm that they packed 
them for sending abroad, lest the Secretary should obtain them by process of law. 

The Bureau, beside finishing these notes, engraves and prints our bonds, coupons 
and Internal Revenue stamps for cigars and beer barrels ; does the general printing of 
the Treasury Department, manufactures its wrapping paper and envelopes and is no 
longer an experiment. 





COIN FINDS. 

Some coin finds are most extraordinary. In 1818 were fished up out of 
the River Tigris two large silver coins of Geta, King of the Edoni, a Thracian 
people of whom we know only the name, and whose king’s name is all that 
we have to tell us of his existence. These are now in the British Museum, 
and are especially interesting as being the earliest pieces we have, stamped 
with a monarch’s name. Their date is placed prior to 480 B.C. A coin of 
Philip Aridaeus, successor of Alexander the Great, struck at Mitylene, was 
found in the roots of a tree which was grubbed up in a park in Suffolk. The 
incident was inquired into at the time, and no doubt seems to have arisen as 
to the fact of its having been found as alleged. 

Nearly twenty years ago Gen. Philips discovered at Peshawur twenty 
milled sixpences of Elizabeth. There was a tradition in the place that an 
Englishman had been murdered there a very long time before, and the tomb 
was shown. It is naturally inferred, therefore, that the coins had belonged 
to him, or how explain the find? When the railway was building from 
Smyrna to Aidin a few dozen very ancient coins were turned up, which were 
all sold at once at a few shillings each; but the dealers hearing of this, soon 
appeared on the spot, and the original buyers had the satisfaction of reselling 
the coins at £4 or £5 apiece.— Chamber's Fournal. 
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THE BRITISH STAMP OF 1765. 


ni; By the courtesy of Hon. Wm. A. Courtenay, Mayor of Ch 
yh a ee pe ton, S. C., we are enabled to give a fac-simile of the veritable 
J creo a «\ British Stamp of 1765. It was engraved for this gentleman’s 
eee <7 work, “ The Centennial of Incorporation of Charleston, 1883.” 
.| “The Stamp Act of 1765 was the signal for general opposition, 
and here in Charleston resistance to it was openly declared, with- 
out waiting for consultation with any other town or Colony. On 
the arrival of the stamped paper in the harbor, the temper of the 
people forbid its landing, and the stamps were stored at Fort 
Johnson, a garrisoned post of George III, in the harbor. As the 
obnoxious stamps never came into use, it is interesting to know 
what they were like and what was to be the expense of their use.” 

So far as known but three of these obnoxious little stamps have come down 
to us. They were embossed on a coarse bluish paper, and bore the device of the 
English rose, crowned, surrounded by the motto of the Garter, — above was the word 
AMERICA, and below, the value. On the face of the stamp at the right will be observed 
an oblong space, showing where a piece of lead or tin-was inserted, | by which the stamp 
was attached to the document, passing through them both, and covered behind by a 
counterstamp, somewhat smaller, bearing the device of a crown and the cypher G. R. 
This counterstamp was frivted on similar, but usually white, paper. One of these 
original stamps is in the Library of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and pre- 
served among the Belknap papers. An illustration of a smaller denomination is given 
in Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution, Vol. II, but it lacks the word AMERICA, 
which will be observed on this. 





TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. 
BOSTON NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

March 13. A monthly meeting was held this day. The Secretary read the 
report of the last meeting, which was accepted. The Treasurer presented his annual 
report, which was accepted, and which showed the Society to be in good condition 
financially. The President showed a bronze medal belonging to Mr. D. G. Haskins, 
Jr., which perhaps commemorates the fiftieth anniversary of three German Professors at 
“ Georgia Augusta” in 1826. Mr. Davenport presented a copy of the prize-medal of 
the exhibition at Amsterdam. Mr. Woodward exhibited a small silver piece of great 
interest, being the pattern for 100 units in the monetary system of Robert Morris, 
1783. (See Journal for April last.) Mr. Crosby showed a copper which possibly relates 
to the Belgian Revolution of 1830, Obv. Apollo in chariot, TRIUMPHANT, WE BRAVELY 
DEFEND ; rev. INDEPENDENCE; also, two pieces belonging to Mr. Parmelee, viz., the 
usual Non Vi Virtute Vici, and another with obv. from a different die, and rev. E Plu- 
ribus Unum and shield ; unfortunately it is in poor condition. Mr. Robinson exhibited 
a great variety of coppers in different shapes, brought from Corea by Count Von 
Mollendorff, and now belonging to the Peabody Academy of Science, Salem. The 
Society adjourned at 5.15 P. M. 

_ 7/10. A monthly meeting was held this day. The Secretary read the report 
of the last meeting, which was accepted. The President announced a donation from 
Mr. W. S. Baker of Philadelphia of his work on the Medallic Portraits of Washington, 
for which the thanks of the Society were voted. Mr. Crosby showed a Washington 
belonging to Mr. Parmelee, being No. 59 in Baker’s volume. The Society adjourned 
at 4.50 P. M. 


Wo. S. APPLETON, Secretary. 
‘ 
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LONDON NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


T the April meeting of the London Numismatic Society a half-crown, believed 
nique, of the Commonwealth, dated 1655, and two specimens of the shilling of 
57 were exhibited. 





COIN SALES. 
LOW’S SALE—BALMANNO COLLECTION. 


Mr. LyMANn H. Low sold at the rooms of Messrs. Bangs & Co., 739 and 741 Broadway, New 
York, Wednesday and Thursday, June to and 11, 1885, a collection of American and Foreign coins and 
medals, Oriental coins, some early Irish, Scotch and British pieces, many rare English coins and pattern 
pieces of the Stuarts, Cromwell, and House of Brunswick, and a few numismatic books. The results of 
the sale must have been, we think, very gratifying, as the coins brought nearly $4,000. While some 
pieces went much under their real value in the eyes of the collector whose cabinet is rich in certain lines, 
yet others brought remarkable prices. The Catalogue, prepared by Mr. Low, included 1064 lots and 54 
pages, and a few were illustrated with four capital plates made by the artotype process. Mr. Low has 
designed a very attractive style for his catalogue, but like all inventors he was not suffered to enjoy the 
fruits of his labor without interference ; his copyists were not so fortunate in escaping typographic errors 
as Mr. Low. We quote some prices obtained: — Rosa Americana Twopence, no date, plain rose, $5; 
Dollars. —179§, flowing hair, unc. (in the popular use of the term “ variety” this is a rare variety,) 8.50; 
1836, flying eagle, 7; Proof set of 1857, 9 pieces, 20; do. °77, 8 pieces, 6.25. Eagle of °95, v. f. 13.25. 
Oregon Ex. Co., 1849, Five Dollars, 8; Mormon do., 8.60. British War Medal for Germantown, 1777, 
copper, pierced, very rare, 18.25. Mexican Prov. Dollar of Ferdinand VII, 1811, cast, 18.25. Chiquisaca 
(Bolivia) Medal of Bolivar, 1825, silver, v. f.,6. Medal of Admiral Heyn, Matanzas, 1629, v. f. and r., 
16.60. Several of the Quadruple and Triple Crowns brought very fair prices. Oriental coins went low, 
with the exception of a rare Coronation Medal of Ghazi-uddin-Hyder, 1814, in silver, size 41, 9.50. 
Shilling of Mary I, 1553, 6.30. Ormond Crowns of Charles I, 6.20 and 7.20. Cork Shilling of the same 
king, 1647, octagonal, 20.50. Gold lion of Mary of Scotland, 1553, unc., 41. The early English coins 
brought excellent prices; we can, however, mention buta few. Anglo-Saxon Penny of Burgred (852-74), 
‘‘not in the British Museum,” says Hawkins, 11.25; Cnut, 11.70; Alfred the Great, 9.25; a curious 
piece, thought by Mr. Low to be one of the Peter’s Pence, 7.35. Penny of Ethelstan (925-41), 13.10; 
one of Harold II, 11.25; William Rufus, 6.10; Gold Noble of Edward III, 11.25; Groat of Richard III, 
6.25; Crown of Edward VI, 1551, v. f., 15.50; Gold Double Ryal of Elizabeth, 26; Portcullis Crown of 
same, from Mickley sale, where it brought 69, 146.25; Portcullis Half Crown, 22.50; Shilling do., 16.25, 
and Sixpence do., 14.25. Pound Pieces of Charles 1, 1642, 46; do., 1643, 69; 1644, 205; Half Pound, 
do., 1642, 20.25; Quarter Pound, do., 1643, 17.50; Crown, 1645, 18; Blondeau’s pattern Half Crown, 
1641, 70.50; Pewter farthing of Cromwell, 22.50. Many others of the English series brought corres- 
pondingly good prices, but we must refer only to a Pattern set of nine Florins (from Mickley Sale) of 
Victoria, 1848, which sold for 109.00. 

CHAPMANS’ SALE. 

THE Messrs. Chapman sold on the 14th and 15th May last, their private collection of ancient Greek 
and Roman, English, Foreign and American Coins and Medals. The sale took place at the rooms of 
Stan. V. Henkels & Co., Philadelphia. The Catalogue, 67 pages, contained 1253 lots and many choice 
pieces, noticeable for their very fine condition as well as for rarity, and the gross amount realized was 
very satisfactory. The gem of their cabinet was the 1804 dollar, on which they give quite an extensive 
note. It would seem from this that there are at least seven genuine pieces of this issue, beside some 
restrikes, of which there appear to have been at least two different issues. We should be glad to repro- 
duce their note, but this is impossible. The seven they place as follows: — The Mint Cabinet, Philadel- 
phia, has one; Mr. M. A. Stickney of Salem, one, purchased by exchange at the Mint in 1843; W. S. 
Appleton one, formerly in the Mickley Collection, purchased in 1868; Mr. L. S. Parmelee one, the 
history of which he traced to the Mint, previous to 1868; Mr. W. B. Wetmore one, from Parmelee, who 
purchased it from the H.S. Adams Collection, who in turn had obtained it from the Cohen Collection. 
Another, present ownership unknown, formerly in the R. C. Davis Collection, sold recently for $1,200. 
The seventh, the one in the Chapman Sale, purchased from A. Weyl, Germany, but whose previous 
history is unknown, and which brought $1,000. 

An illustrated edition, with three artotype plates, showing both obverse and reverse of the 1804 
Dollar, and of many other of the choice pieces, was issued by Messrs. Chapman. We must refer those 
desirous to learn full particulars to the Catalogue with printed prices, which can now be obtained, but we 
quote a few of the higher prices received and the pieces sold. Didrachm of Aegina, $11; small gold 
coin of Agrigentum (B.C. 412-345), eagle on rock with snake, weight 21 grs., size 64, limited at 25 
brought 36. Tetradrachm of Rhegium (B. C. 479-412), valued at 25, brought 11. Didrachm of Velia, 
v. f., 7.90; Stater of Cyrene (about B.C. 350), gold, weight 132% grs., ex. f. and r., value 50 to 60, 
brought 44; Tetradrachm of Perseus, B. C. 178 to 168, v. f. 32; Roman G.B. of Titus, Judaea Capta, 8; 
one of Vespasian, same conquest, 6. The early English pieces went rather below the rates of those sold 
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in the Balmanno Cabinet mentioned above. Ze Crown piece of Frederic Ulrich, of Brunswick Lun 
burg, size 52, ex. r. and v. g., 31. A ‘* Petite Gourde” of Faustin 1, 1853, 6.50, and a Gourd 
same, 6.25 (the first time these pieces have been offered in an American Coin Sale). Dodlars, 
lettered edge, v. r. and f. (illustrated), 70; 1794, unc., 14.50; °96, large date, 12; ‘99, six sta 
thought to be finest dollar known of this date, 15; 1836, Liberty seated, Gobrecht on base, fly 
and stars, proof, 10.25. another, plain field, br. pr. and v. r., 38; °56, br. pr., from Warner Sal 
it brought 25. 15. //adf Dollars.—1795, unc., mint lustre, 10.50; °97, good but plugged, 20. Frenc 
and English War Medals sold well. The Kittaning-Armstrong Medal in pewter, perf. impression, 3.10; 
Europae Almam. etc., 12; Libertas Americana, 28; Charles Carroll (only two others known in silver), 
35.10; Bushnell’s in bronze sold for 55. New England Shilling, XII incused, v. f. and ex. r., 68 (Bush- 
nell’s 61) ; Baltimore Sixpence, 38; Chalmers’ pieces sold well, the Threepence bringing 10.50; Immune 
Columbia, 27; Immunis do., 6.50. Quarter Dollar of 1796, unc., almost proof, 49 40. Early Cents and 
Half Cents brought good prices. Half Disme (Chapman adheres to his opinion that this is properly in 
the regular series and the dies by Birch), 24. Large Cent of ’92, by Birch, lettered edge, 162 (only four 
known with lettered edge and two with plain edge). Commercial Dollar of £872, 50. We should be 
glad to mention more had we room. 

COMING SALES. 

Mr. Frossarp has issued a remarkable catalogue of Oriental Coins, the sale of which is to take 
place at Leavitt's, on the 16th and 17th of July. There are nearly 1100 lots, of the various countries of 
India, with coins, etc., from Persia, Afghanistan, Assam, Cambodia, Java, Japan, Corea, curious glass 
and porcelain coins, and other pieces of similar interest. We shall watch with much curiosity for the 
results of this sale, as a similar collection has never to our recollection been offered here. In the prepara- 
tion of the Catalogue Mr. Frossard must have found need to exercise great patience as well as labor, and 
we hope he may receive an adequate return. But these pieces are so little known to American collectors 
that we are in doubt whether to expect very high or very low prices. If we should judge by the labor 
bestowed in the preparation of his catalogue, the sale ought to be very remunerative, but we fear that it 
will not be appreciated. : 





A MINT CARPET. 


A precious carpet has been destroyed in San Francisco. It had covered 
the floor of one of the rooms of the Mint, and had been used for five years. 
The dust of the precious metals used in the coinage had, during that period, 
daily fallen upon it, and when it was taken up the authorities had it cut in 
small pieces and burned in pans. The ashes were subjected to the process 
employed with mining dust, and they realized $2509. Thus the carpet after 
years of wear was more precious than when it was new. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 
PORTSMOUTH, VA., YELLOW FEVER MEDAL. 
To the Editor of the American Fournal of Numismatics : 

PLEASE explain to me why it is that our Coin Cataloguers will persist in calling the medal 
which was struck by the City of Portsmouth, Va., in commemoration of the yellow fever that 
prevailed there some years before the war, a Confederate medal. I have seen it so described 
now in several sales. One of the earliest went so far as to call the stars and stripes which float 


over the Naval Asylum on the medal, a Confederate flag. It looks as if a palpable error was 
about to be perpetuated. WILLIAM LEE, M. D. 


Washington, D. C. 
HALF DOLLARS OF 1805. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 

PLEASE inform me how many silver half-dollars there were coined in 1805. W. H. B, 

LReply.—The early records of the Mint are so obscure that it is difficult to ascertain with 
precision the exact coinage for any given year. It often happens that the coins issued in one 
year were actually struck during the year next preceding. This is especially notable in the 
year 1804, which shows that many thousand silver dollars were issued, whereas only twelve 
silver dollars were actually struck that year. We are indebted to the courtesy of Superinten- 
dent Snowden for the statement that 105,861 half-dollars were issued in 1805, and most if not 
all of these were probably struck during that year—. Y. Yournal of Commerce. 
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MEDAL OF MARTIN LUTHER. 


SILVER medal of Luther is thus described. Odv. Leg. ES. IST. DER . SCHRIFFT .GEMAS . 

‘HER. HAT. GELEHRT; bust front-face. x. GEB. 1483. 10, NOV. GEST. 1546.18. FEBR. 

. DRUM . BLEIBT. ES . FELSEN.. GLEICH . AUCH . EWIG . UNVERSEHRT;; field, a base of rocks, 

is a table and on it an open book, inscribed BIBLIA; over it an eye ina radiated triangle, 

clouds to left with wind, clouds to right with forked lightning. Ax. DAS.ANDERE . IUBELFEST . 

1717. 31.0cToR, Edge plain. I shall be glad of any information respecting this medal. It 

is very rudely struck, and the legend is partly double-struck. ‘To what event in Luther’s life 
does it refer? W. S. J. 





BOOK NOTICES. 
JoTTiNGs ON THE REGAL COINAGE AND TOKEN CuRRENCY OF GUILDFORD. With 
some Notes on the Etymology of the Name of the Sey By GeorGe C. WILLIAM- 

son, Memb. Num. Soc. Lond.; F.S.A., F.A.S., F.C.H.S., etc. ete. 8vo, pp. 36. 

Tuis little book contains one chapter of the cas of Guildford, Surry, England, 
carefully studied and written. The town was the seat of a royal mint, 97 8-1 100, and 
the author describes all the coins known to him of Ethelred II, Cnut, Harthacnut, 
Edward the Confessor, Harold II, William I and William II. The coins of Ethelred II 
have the name Dunstan as moneyer, and the author supposes him to be “the celebrated 
S. Dunstan, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury,” but there hardly seems to be suffi- 
cient reason for this statement. In the latter half of the seventeenth century, when 
all England was issuing copper tokens, Guildford had its share in the work. The 
author describes twenty-eight of them, and has added interesting notes concerning the 
persons who issued them. Of one he has never seen a duplicate of his own specimen. 
He ends with descriptions of the very few Guildford tokens issued 1795-97. The 
book is most attractive in its printing and vellum cover, and may be presumed to 
entirely exhaust the subject to which it is devoted. W. S. A. 
GazeETTA NUMISMATICA, DIRETTA DAL Dortror SoLoNE AmMBROSOLI. Como: typo- 

grafia di Carlo Franchi. 4to. 

THE field occupied by this organ of the numismatists of Northern Italy is chiefly 
confined to the coins and medals of its-section ; yet it finds room for the publication of 
diplomas and documents of the historic past, and papers sketching the careers of 
famous coiners, medallists, archaeologists, engravers and lapidaries, native and foreign. 

In the numbers before us we find, from the instructive pen of UmMperto Ross1, 
an article on the Coins of Piedmont, illustrative and descriptive of the issues of the 
house of Savoy, the oldest reigning dynasty of Europe. It reviews the coinage of 
Amadeus V, the Great, 1316, passing through the reigns of Amadeus the Green, and 
his namesake the Red, 1356, to Amadeus VIII, 1401, who was the first duke, and, 
after abdication, was Pope Felix V; then through the reigns to Philibert the Fair, 
Charles III, 1530-35, who lost his dominions to Emanuel Philibert, the Iron Head, 
1573, who reconstructed the duchy and added to it ; it is his statue which stands in 
Turin ; ending with Charles Emanuel, the Great, ‘who became Count of Provence, 
and called himself King of Cyprus, 1625. His were splendid coins. Humbert II’s 
coins of Susa, 1080-1103, have description, and those of Asti, under the Duke of 
Orleans and Bishop Odo, 1311, Ceva, under William, the Marquis, 1326, Civasso, 1372, 
and Casale under Theodore I and II, the Paleologians, 

The archaeologist will find an interesting paper upon the terra cotta pyramettas, 
discovered in ancient tumuli, bearing Etruscan and Grecian graphic lines, indicating 
values. Perhaps these antedate the bronze age. 

The lesser coinage of the towns, near Mantua, in the middle ages, under different 
counts and dukes of the Gonzaga family is rehearsed in a paper, which offers an 
inviting field for the attention and acumen of the collector and the numismatist. 

The learned Signor Acostino Toxrri contributes a numismatic notice on the 
Mints of Sardinia, including the ancient one, whose building is said to have been an 
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abbey as early as A. D. 691. An historical article on the money of Milan, e 
to-day, is accompanied with a full-page heliotype of sixteen coins of Louis XII, 
of France, A. D. 1500-12. 

A timely warning, exposing the falsity of certain coins, claiming to be o 
and Atri and another, so presumptuous as to ask recognition as struck by King 
the son and successor of Charlemagne, evidences that the counterfeiter does not hesitate 
to practice his art upon the learned connoisseurs of Italy. An hitherto unidentified 
gold Genoese coin, found in 1882, is declared by Giuseppe Ruggero to belong to the 
dogeship of Thomas Campofregoso, the twentieth doge. 

American numismatists, traveling in Italy, will find it to their advantage to form 
the acquaintance of Doc. Ambrosoli, whose magazine gives evitlence of scholarship 
and gentlemanly taste. Members of his family are the editors of the Hera/d, the daily 


DoD 


paper of Como, GEO, A. GORDON. 


EDITORIAL. 


Tue Twentieth Volume of the Journal begins with the present number. We shall 
endeavor to maintain in the coming year the high standard which it has always been the 
aim of the editors to reach; and by full and impartial reports of the principal coin sales, by 
articles specially prepared for our pages, by gleanings and translations from foreign periodicals 
devoted to numismatics, to make the magazine valuable to all lovers and collectors of coins. 
As we have often said before, we shall welcome to our pages any contributions from friends 
of the science, and shall appreciate the efforts of those who may be disposed to aid in extend- 
ing our circulation, 

Mr. Epovarp Frossarp has made a business arrangement with Messrs. George A. 
Leavitt & Co., of 787 Broadway, New York, (opposite Grace Church,) and has been placed in 
charge of the department of Sales of Coins and Medals, Postage Stamps, Antiquities, Bric-a- 
Brac, etc. His recent sales have been held at this place, and we hope the connection will be 
mutually pleasant and profitable. His catalogue covers are still a shade of red as before, but 
have taken on a “darker, deeper crimson dye” with the change, instead of that delicate pinkish 
hue which used to remind us of primroses, 

Tue change in the administration by which one political party has given place to another, 
is causing a number of changes among the Mint officials. Although the late Director of the 
Mint is generally supposed to have favored the dominant party in his political sympathies, 
and was said at the time to have been appointed on account of his fitness for the duty, rather 
than from any other consideration, he has been displaced, his term not having yet expired, and 
Mr. James B. Kimball has been installed in that position. Some doubt has arisen, we hear, as 
to the power of the Executive, under the statute, to make the change, and it is just possible 
that in the coming winter the former incuntbent may be restored. Supt. Snowden, of the Phila- 
delphia Mint, has also resigned or is about to do so, under a similar pressure. We may be 
allowed to express the hope that the new officials will show more respect to the positive com- 
mands of the U.S. laws as to preserving patterns and supplying incorporated Numismatic 
Societies than did their predecessors. 





CURRENCY. 


THE Dollar of our 1804 Daddies is worth $1,000, That of their degenerate sons of 1885, 
is worth but 85 cents, 

CUSTOMERS were scarce and the clerks in the big store were idle. One was making “$4” 
artistically on a sheet of wrapping-paper when the head of the firm came up and said sharply: 
“Ah, you are sketching, I see, Mr. Smith!” “Yes, sir,” replied Smith, nervously. “I was 
merely—just—only drawing my salary, sir, that’s all.” 
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